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WASHINGTON LETTER. 



Washington, September 20, 1892. 

Death Valley. — At last we have reliable information 
about the climate and meteorology of Death Valley. In 
1 89 1 an exploration of the valley was made under the 
direction of Dr. C. Hart Merriam of the Department of 
Agriculture, with the cooperation of the United States 
Geological Survey and the Signal Service. Prof. Mark 
W. Harrington, chief of the Weather Bureau (successor 
of the Signal Service) has prepared, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has printed, the meteorological 
contribution to the results of this exploration.* 

Death Valley, which lies between Funeral and Amar- 
gosa and Panamint Mountains, latitude 35° 40' and 
36° 35' north, and longitudes 116° 15' and 117° 5' west, 
is said to lie below the sea level, and owes its name 
probably to the fate of a party of immigrants, who about 
1850 perished from thirst within its limits. The bare 
mountain ranges surrounding the valley have elevations 
of from 5,000 to 9,000 feet. It is about 75 miles long. 
The bottom is 12 or 15 miles at its widest point. The 
boundary between Nevada and California runs not far 
east of its eastern margin. 

* Notes on the climate and meteorology of Death Valley, California : By Mark 
W. Harrington. Weather Bureau Bulletin No. i. 1892. 
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Prof. Harrington says that the feature of greatest 
interest about Death Valley is its reputation for extend- 
ing below the sea-level ; but, that the observations on 
which this conclusion is based seem to be all baromet- 
ric, and have apparently never been published. He re- 
gards barometric observations as an unsatisfactory ex- 
pedient for determining elevations under the most 
favorable circumstances ; and in this case they are 
rendered still more unsatisfactory by peculiarities of 
pressure due to the physical peculiarities of the valley. 
It is intimated that the results of the work of the topog- 
rapher of this expedition will give greater consistency 
and exactness to questions of the elevation or depres- 
sion of the Valley. 

Meteorological observations were carried on without 
interruption for a period of five months during the 
hottest part of the year 1891. The range of tempera- 
ture in May was from 54 to 105 degrees. In June, from 
60 to T22. In July, from 72 to 122. In August, from 
73 to 122. In September, from 58 to 119. The maxi- 
mum of 122° v/as reached for three successive days. On 
the 1 8th of July the minimum temperature was 99° and 
the maximum 120°. For four months the m,ean tem- 
perature was above 90° and for two above 100°. The 
mean for all five was 94°. The lowest relative humidity 
of the valley was five per cent. The highest was 75 
per cent. The average for the whole five months was 
23 per cent. Prof. Harrington thinks that the repu- 
tation of the valley for heat and humidity is certainly 
justified. " It is not only hot in summer but consist- 
ently hot, and the heat is increased by occasional hot 
blasts from the desert to the south. The air is not 
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stagnant but in unusually active motion. . . . The heat 
and movement of the air together make it a very dry — 
an arid place. . . . Animal and plant forms are com- 
paratively few, and the former are usually nocturnal, to 
avoid the heat." 

As matters of common report, but as Prof. Harring- 
ton says, " possible enough to deserve quotation," it is 
said that the thermometer in the shade has sometimes 
reached 130°, and once touched 137°; men exposed to 
the sun's rays in summer are said to be not infrequently 
driven insane ; meat slaughtered at night and cooked 
is spoiled the next morning ; cut thin and dipped in 
brine it cures in the sun in an hour ; a writing desk 
curled, split and fell to pieces ; tables warped into 
curious shapes ; chairs fell apart. 

There are no recorded observations of the winter 
climate. From the physical conditions and the reports 
of those who have lived there " it is safe to conclude 
that the winter must be cool and salubrious, with an 
inch or two of rain. The early spring and late autumn 
must be of moderate temperature, with clear delightful 
air and little rain ; the autumn very dry." * 

The tables accompanying the Bulletin exhibit : 

1. Highest, lowest range and mean daily atmos- 
pheric pressure at Furnace Creek, Death Valley, from 
May I to September 30, 1S91. 

2. Daily extremes, range and mean temperature. 

3. Relative humidity. 

4. Kind, amount and direction (from) of clouds. 

5. Direction of the wind. 

6. Five-day means of pressure, temperature and wind. 

*Prof. Harrington, 
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7. Average hourly wind movement. 

8. Average hourly temperature. 

9. Average hourly atmospheric pressure. 

Results of the Census. — The census investigations 
of homicide will tend to modify or correct certain prev- 
alent beliefs. 

Nearly nine per cent. (8.97) of the prisoners in the 
United States on the ist day of June, 1890, were 
charged with homicide. More than fifty per cent. 
(56.14) of the crime was committed by natives, and 
43.86 per cent, by foreigners. An excess of over 12 
per cent, against the native population. 

The negro element contributed more largely to this 
part of the prison population, not only relatively but 
absolutely, than either the immigrants or the native 
whites. Nearly two-thirds of the southern prisoners 
charged with homicide are negroes, with a decided 
tendency to commit crime at a very early age, that is, 
from the age of ten to 30 years. The average age of 
those charged with this crime in the south Atlantic 
States was 30 years, 361 days ; in the north Atlantic 
States 38 years, 81 days. But the average of the foreign- 
born element so charged was 41 years, 159 days. 

The belief has been prevalent that ignorance is a 
cause of crime. But according to Mr. Wines, in Census 
Bulletin No. 182, 66.57 per cent, of all prisoners charged 
with homicide have received the rudiments of an edu- 
cation, and 3.44 per cent, a higher education. A similar 
belief as to idleness is weakened; for 82.21 percent, 
were employed at the time of arrest. The percentage 
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of men classed as idle was 40.69 in the western States, 
and but 10.74 i" the south Atlantic States. 

Intemperance is a cause of crime, though a less active 
and immediate cause than popularly supposed. Of 
those charged with homicide 20.10 per cent, were total 
abstainers, and only 19.87 per cent, were returned as 
drunkards. Mr. Wines remarks, " The root of crime is 
not in circumstance but in character." 

The highest ratio of prisoners charged with homi- 
cide in i8go was in the western division, 276 in the 
million ; the next in the south central, 232 ; the next in 
the south Atlantic, 123 ; then the north-central, 80 ; and 
finally the north Atlantic, 62. Geographically, the 
number of homicides was about even in the northern 
and southern States. In fact, in the north Atlantic and 
south Atlantic States it was identical. Numerically, 
Texas leads off with 730 ; New York, Kentucky and 
California following with less than 500 each ; then the 
other States and Territories, with from 362 down to 5. 
Mississippi and Ohio have each the same number (217). 
The population of Mississippi is 1,289,600; that of 
Ohio, 3,672,316. Oregon and Arizona have each 54. 
The population of Oregon is 313,767 ; that of Arizona, 
59,620. Maine and Washington have each the same 
number (42). The population of Maine is 661,086 ; that 
of Washington, 349,390. New Hampshire and Utah 
have each 20. The population of New Hampshire is 
376,530; that of Utah 207,905. 

Numerically, unskilled laborers lead all other occu- 
pations. Agriculturists outnumbered manufacturers 
nearly two to one. Clergymen and physicians lead the 
professions ; policemen and constables the office holders ; 
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farmers the agriculturists ; blacksmiths and carpenters 
the manufacturers. Three hundred and ninety-three 
female prisoners were charged with homicide during the 
year. Servants lead all (138), followed not very far be- 
hind by " housekeepers." There were only four pros- 
titutes. 

In view of the conclusions reached in this Census 
Bulletin it will not do to suppose that the prevalence of 
crime is due to inadequate punishment, and that the 
remedy is in harsher laws. The number of executions 
reported by sheriffs was relatively largest in the western 
division. Yet in this division the ratio of prisoners 
charged with homicide was greatest. The next largest 
ratio of executions to the population was in the 
southern States. Yet there was also the largest ratio of 
prisoners charged with homicide. The ratio of pris- 
oners charged with homicide in Rhode Island, where the 
death penalty has been abolished, is lower than in any 
other State in the north Atlantic division except in Mas- 
sachusetts. The lowest average sentence is in the 
north Atlantic division, and yet the ratio of prisoners 
there charged with homicide is less than in any other. 
Besides Rhode Island, the death penalty has been abol- 
ished in Michigan, Wisconsin, and practically in Kansas.* 
The census returns do not indicate any increase in the 
number of homicides as the result of such abolition. 



*The law provides that whenever any convict shall be sentenced to death, the 
court shall require such convict to be delivered to the warden of the penitentiary, 
to be by him kept until the time fixed for his execution, and that the execution 
shall take place at such time as the Governor may thereafter appoint, not less than 
one year from the time of conviction. This law took effect March 28, 1872, and 
since that time no Governor of the State has made an order fixing the date of 
execution of a convict under the sentence of death. 
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The tendency to greater severity in sentences increases 
slightly from east to west, and from north to south. 
The average sentence is greater for men than for women, 
and for negroes than for whites. The highest average 
sentence is pronounced upon Chinamen. 

It seems scarcely credible that one would require 
twenty quarto pages to describe the leading features of 
the law of homicide in the United States, and its legal 
varieties and varying definitions in the several States. 
And yet Mr. Wines loses no words in the clear manner 
in which he has undertaken this difficult task. He says 
that the common law of homicide has almost wholly 
been superseded in the United States by statutory en- 
actments, and that "no perfectly satisfactory definition 
either of murder or manslaughter is possible." That 
" the variations of the several State codes in the adjust- 
ment of penalty to the guilt of homicide are, on their 
face, absurd and indefensible." He suggests that "the 
only possible remedies for the confused state of the 
criminal law are : i. The adoption of an amendment to 
the national constitution which will place the punish- 
ment of crime in the hands of the federal authorities. 
2. The adoption of a uniform criminal code, by agree- 
ment among the States. 3. The gradual but general 
acceptance of the indeterminate sentence." 

There are in the United States, as a whole, 17,330 
foreign-born persons to each 100,000 native-born per- 
sons, as against 15,365 in 1880 and 16,875 i" 1870. The 
increase is in the northern division. The total number 
of foreign born was 9,249,547 ; of native born, 53,372,- 
703. Numerically, by far the largest number of the 
foreign-born element was in New York ; but relatively. 
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several States (the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, Wis- 
consin, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Arizona, Nevada 
and California) exceeded her in percentages, exceeding, 
in some instances, seventy-five per cent. In two States, 
(North Dakota and Minnesota) the foreign born rep- 
resent more than fifty per cent, of the native born. In 
eighteen States and Territories the foreign born repre^ 
sent from twenty-five to fifty per cent, of the native 
born, as compared with thirteen States and Territories 
in 1880. 

The males exceed the females in the United States 
by 2,513,510. In 

1890 for every 100,000 males were 95,280 females. 
1880 " " " " " 96,544 

1870 " " " " " 97,801 

The greatest preponderance of females is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Next comes Massachusetts and 
third in order Rhode Island. The whole number of 
States where the females exceed the males in 1890 is 
eleven, as against seventeen in 1 880, and all are located 
in the Atlantic division. There are eleven States and 
Territories, mainly in the western division, in which the 
females represent from 50 to 80 per cent, of the males 
as against five States and Territories in 1880. In nine- 
teen States and Territories there has been a relative in- 
crease of females to each 100,000 males, while in 
twenty-nine there has been a relative decrease. The 
highest relative loss has been in the north Atlantic di- 
vision, and the highest relative gain in the western 
division. 

The colored population exceeds the white in three 
States only, viz.: South Carolina, Mississippi and Lou- 
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isiana. The same conditions existed in 1880. In 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina the colored population represents more than 50 
per cent, of the white. The same was true of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1880, but in 1890 the percentage 
had fallen to 48.85 of the white population. This ele- 
ment has increased in sixteen and decreased in thirty- 
two States and Territories since 1880. The largest rel- 
ative increase was in Arkansas and the greatest rela- 
tive decrease in Florida. The total number of persons 
of African descent in the United States is 7,470,040. 
During the last five decades the increases have been : 
1850, 26.63 P^t" cent.; i860, 22.07 P^f cent.; 1870 (im- 
perfect enumeration), 9.86 per cent; 1880, 34.85 per 
cent.; 1890, 13.51 per cent. 

For the decade ending with 1890 the increase in the 
colored population of North Carolina was 5.64 per cent. 
For the decade ending with 1880 it was 35.54 per cent. 
A decrease from 45.33 to 14.01 per cent, occurs in 
South Carolina, and from 33.01 to 18.44 P^r cent, in 
Georgia. 

In South Carolina the colored population is 59.87 per 
cent, of the whole. In Georgia 46.75 per cent, is col- 
ored ; but in the city of Savannah the percentage is 
53.20. In North Carolina the percentage of colored 
population is 34.77 per cent.; but in the city of Raleigh 
it was 50.09, in Wilmington 56.47, and in Winston 58.46 
per cent. In Florida the percentage of colored popu- 
lation was 42.53 per cent.; but in the city of Jackson- 
ville it was 57.14, and in Pensacola 48.93 per cent. 

The increase in the number of Chinese in the United 
States from 1880 to 1890 was only 1.91 per cent. The 
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increase from 1870 to 1880 was 66.88 per cent., and 
from i860 to 1870, 80.91 per cent. The total number 
is 107,475, of which number 72,472 are located in Cali- 
fornia and 9,540 in Oregon. New York has 2,935 ; but 
by far the largest number are located in the western 
division. 

The Japanese have increased from 148 in 1880 to 
2,039 i" 1890. By far the largest number are in the 
States of California and Washington. 

In the telephone service the average number of daily 
calls per subscriber is seven, at an average cost of three 
cents per call. The number of subscribers increased 
from 48,414 in 1880 to 227,357 in 1890. In the same 
period the number of telephones employed increased 
from 108,638 to 467,356. The total number of conver- 
sations in 1890 was 453,200,000. There were 171,498 
miles of wire on poles and 54,690 miles underground. 
The investment was $14,605,787 in 1880 and $72,341,- 
736 in 1890. The net earnings were seven times 
greater and the aggregate dividends more than ten 
times larger at the end of the same decade. The sur- 
plus also had increased 396 per cent. The cost of aerial 
lines was $35 per mile. The cost of aerial lines, cabled 
wires, was $89.76 per mile, and that of underground 
lines, cabled wires, $121.44 P^i" mile. 

Mr. Frank H. Newell continues excellent geographi- 
cal work in his irrigation investigations in the so-called 
arid States and Territories. The latest covers Washing- 
ton. In this State crops are raised by irrigation on 
about eleven-hundredths of one per cent, of the entire 
land surface. He says the climate is wonderfully mild, 
the fluctuations of temperature being within relatively 
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narrow limits. The winters are short and seldom se- 
vere except in the Big Bend country. The chief draw- 
backs are the long dry summer and the prevalence of 
winds, especially throughout the level country. The 
relation of irrigation to agriculture is determined 
largely by convenience and the question of expense. 
That is to say, where water cannot be obtained the 
farmers claim that irrigation is unnecessary. The de- 
velopment of irrigation is retarded on account of the 
low selling value of cereals and the high rates of trans- 
portation. 

Catlin's Indian Gallery. — " The Catlin collection 
of Indian paintings by Washington Matthews, M.D., 
Surgeon U. S. Army," is the title of a defence and 
criticism of Catlin and his work, recently printed 
here. Catlin was, in a more scholarly way, the 
" Buffalo Bill " of the last generation. But his " show " 
consisted mainly of a collection of sketches or paint- 
ings representing Indian customs in North America, 
and portraits of prominent and, in most cases, historic 
chiefs. He also exhibited live Indians. The sketches 
and portraits were painted by himself, and generally 
from actual observation. 

He studied the art of painting in a general way for 
several years, but his whole life, substantially, was de- 
voted to the purpose of preserving by pictorial delinea- 
tions the history and customs of the natives of the 
North American wilderness. Beside the work of his 
brush, his writings remain as monuments of sincere 
fidelity to the chosen task of his life.* 

* The history and customs of such a people, preserved by pictorial illustrations, 
are themes worthy the lifetime of one man, and nothing short of the loss of my 
life shall prevent me from visiting their country, and of becoming their historian. 
— Extract from Catlin's Autobiography. 
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Catlin made the tour of the United States in 1837- 
39. During the twelve succeeding years he exhibited 
in Great Britain, France and Belgium. He was re- 
ceived and entertained at the homes of the English no- 
bility, dined with Louis Philippe and with the king and 
queen of the Belgians. The former gave the collection 
of pictures a place in the Louvre, and was considering 
the propriety of purchasing it when the revolution of 
1848 broke out. Subsequently it was seized for debt 
in London and rescued by Joseph Harrison, of Phila- 
delphia, who happened to be in England at that time. 
For more than a quarter of a century it was hidden in 
storehouses in Philadelphia until in 1879 '* ^^^ P""^" 
sented to the Government by Mrs. Harrison. After 
escaping the perils of fifty years' wanderings on both 
continents, nearlj' a shipwreck, and two fires, the col- 
lection, believed still to be intact, is permanently lodged 
in the National Museum. 

Replying to unfavorable criticisms of Catlin's paint- 
ings as works of art. Dr. Matthews says that criticism 
is an easy task for those who do not appreciate the 
difificulties under which the artist labored. No patent 
sketching-boxes nor compressible tubes. Not one- 
fourth of the present tints. The artist ground his own 
paints. He was travelling in a small canoe with two 
other men and the necessary accompaniments of cloth- 
ing, bedding, ammunition and provisions, in lands in- 
habited only by savages. No pocket camera and instan. 
taneous dry plates. Dr. Matthews testifies from his 
own experience to the general truthfulness of Catlin's 
sketches : " He suffered from certain limitations of his 
time and surroundings which have impaired the useful- 
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ness of his literary work. Without telling any direct 
falsehood, he succeeds sometimes in deceiving the 
reader. His books must be read critically. . . . He had 
to write for a general public whom he felt obliged to 
interest as well as instruct. He sometimes also painted 
with this intent." Dr. Matthews says he has full rea- 
sons for knowing that Catlin did not see the Rocky 
Mountains in 1832 as he leads many to suppose he had. 
His Old World origin theory for the American ab- 
origines, based upon his observations of the Mandans, 
whom he considered far superior to other tribes, has 
little value in the light shed by modern investigation. 
" By a series of arguments, which we would now call 
'jumping,' he established to his own satisfaction that 
the Mandans were descended from certain Welshmen, 
who sailed in ten ships under the direction of Prince 
Madoc from North Wales in the early part of the four- 
teenth century. This theory controlled all his opinions, 
distorted many of his statements and has transmitted 
its evil influence through the works of a host of com- 
pilers and book-makers, many of them of high fame in 
the scientific world, down to the present day."* 

Although the Catlin gallery embraces natural scenes 
(many now obliterated by civilization), scenes in the 
hunt for the bison (now nearly extinct), scenes of In- 
dian games and sports, its great wealth is in its por- 
traits, and Dr. Matthews says he desires no better wit- 
nesses of their authenticity and correctness than the 
tears he has seen shed over some of them by the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the subjects. 

* Dr. Matthews. 
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The author of Catlin's defence is so fortunate as to 
be able to corroborate from personal observation the 
correctness of the four pictures in the gallery which 
have given rise to more controversy and comment than 
all the rest of the work combined — the Mandan relig- 
ious ceremony of the Okeepa ; the esoteric work of an 
Indian medicine lodge, " the rriost extraordinary rites 
that the eye of civilized man has ever witnessed." The 
scenes which Catlin described and painted were so un- 
usual that they were discredited, and the doubts en- 
gendered interfered with the sale of his collection in 
France and later in the United States. For a descrip- 
tion of that part of this extraordinary ceremony which 
Dr. Matthews witnessed, and which no other civilized 
men excepting Catlin and Lieut. H. E. Maynadier, 
U.S.A., ever witnessed, the reader is referred to the 
pamphlet which is the subject of this paragraph. 

Cruise of the Albatross. — The itinerary of the 
Albatross in 1888-89, by Ensign Marbury Johnston. 
U. S. N., will accompany the next printed report of the 
United States Fish Commissioner. The cruising was 
within parallels 17° and 59°, north latitude, and merid- 
ians 110° and 167° west longitude, — Aleutian Islands 
to Lower California. The distance travelled was 1 7,124 
miles, covering visits to Esquimalt and Departure 
Bay, British Columbia, Unalaska, Popoff Island, Old 
Harbor and St. Paul, Kadiak, Puget Sound, Port 
Townsend, Victoria, Seattle, Barclay Sound, Astoria, 
San Francisco, San Diego, Clarion Island, Socorro 
Island, Pichilinque Bay, Guaymas, La Paz, Magdalena 
Bay, San Bartolome Bay and numerous intermediate 
points of more than passing interest. Nine hundred 
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and sixty-five soundings were taken at as many points, 
of which number 237 were also dredging stations A 
valuable feature of the charts of the expedition is the 
use of characters thereon, indicating the nature of the 
bottoms where dredgings were made. The expedition 
had for its object the exploration of the waters adjacent 
to the Aleutian Islands and the Alaska peninsula, "for 
the purpose of ascertaining the character and extent of 
the cod and halibut fishing grounds, and of obtaining 
all possible information regarding the fishing interests 
and resources of that region." 

Lieut. Commander Tanner conducted the investiga- 
tions. Fifteen days after leaving San Francisco, that 
is to say, on the 19th of July, 1888, in latitude 52° 15' 
00" N., longitude 156° 37' 00" W., a sounding was made 
in 2550 fathoms to develop a remarkable submarine 
depression discovered by the Tuscarora to the south- 
ward of the Aleutian Islands. The soundings of that 
vessel revealed a depression simply, but geologists pre- 
dicted the existence of a submarine trough running 
parallel to the islands and extending probably their 
whole length. The Albatross soundings developed this 
predicted trough to the extent of 400 miles. It was 
about thirty miles in width, with a maximum depth of 
3,820 fathoms. The direction is nearly parallel with 
the islands. 

Shumagin Islands, the next objective point of the 
expedition. Commander Tanner describes as presenting 
a mountainous aspect, with numerous streams, often 
forming cascades of great beauty. Copious rains and 
a humid atmosphere favor the rank growth of grass, 
ferns, flowers, etc., which cover the islands during the 
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summer months and give the impression of great fer- 
tility when viewed from a distance. There are but few 
outlying dangers, and there are many secure harbors in 
the group. 

The explorations of the Albatross developed over 
600 fathoms in the region about fifty or sixty rniles ofT 
the Columbia River bar, where the supposed existence 
of extensive fishing banks had been traditional. This 
was a disappointment. 

The investigations in the coast regions of southern 
California were of a highly interesting character, both 
to the hydrographer and the naturalist. On Cortes 
Bank the fauna was very rich and varied. Fish were 
swarming over the bank in great numbers! In fact 
this location was the richest ground found in the Pa- 
cific. On San Nicolas Island were evidences of a for- 
mer population, in the form of skeletons and broken 
stone mortars, found in spots where they had been ex- 
posed by drifting sand. Commander Tanner describes 
Guadalupe and Clarion Islands and Alijos Rocks — all 
volcanic formations. Clarion Island, rising from a 
depth of 2,000 fathoms to an altitude of 1,282 feet 
above the sea, is uninhabited, and from its isolated po- 
sition almost unknown. It has practically virgin soil. 
The naturalists obtained highly interesting results. 
Several islands in this region, heretofore known only 
by name. Captain Tanner describes with considerable 
minuteness, and he makes important corrections in ex- 
isting charts. The chain of islands commencing with 
Guadalupe and extending to Los Alijos and the Re- 
viila Gigedo group have been considered as a sub- 
merged mountain range, extending parallel with the 
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peninsula, connected with it by a submarine ridge at 
one extremity and, previous to the submergence, in- 
closing a gulf similar to the Gulf of California. The 
soundings of the Albatross not only show this to be an 
error, but demonstrate the fact that the several islands 
are isolated volcanic elevations entirely independent of 
the continent and of each other, the sea reaching its 
normal depth between the islands and also between 
them and the peninsula. 

The Albatross discovered a new fishing bank near 
Bishop's Rock, in latitude 32° 43' N., longitude 119° 
10' W. Its area is about 17 square miles, and it has 
been named " Tanner Bank" by the Superintendent of 
the U. S. Coast Survey. 

The First Steam Vessel that Crossed the At- 
lantic. — There are deposited in the National Museum 
two highly interesting relics of the first steamship that 
crossed the Atlantic. A massive solid silver coffee urn 
bears this inscription : " Presented to Captain Moses 
Rogers of the steamship Savannah, being the first steam 
vessel that had crossed the Atlantic, by Sir Thomas 
Graham, Lord Lynedoch, a passenger from Stockholm 
to St. Petersburg, Sept. 15, 181 9." 

After reaching Liverpool the Savannah went to Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm and St. Petersburg. Lord Lyne- 
doch, an English nobleman, took passage in the steamer 
from Stockholm, and was so well satisfied with his ex- 
perience that he presented Captain Rogers with the 
urn, and the sailing-master, Stevens Rogers, with a gold 
snuff box. 
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The other relic is a manuscript of fifty-two pages, 
eleven inches by fourteen, with this inscription on the 
cover : " Steamship Savannah's Log Book." 

The Savannah was a vessel of 350 tons, built at Cor- 
lear's Hook, N. Y., and originally intended as a sailing 
packet. She was launched in August, 181 8. Moses 
Rogers, who had been associated with Fulton and 
Stevens in early steamboating, induced a shipping firm 
in Savannah to purchase the vessel and fit it with en- 
gines. Her machinery was built near Morristown, N. 
J., by Stephen Vail ; the boilers were made at Elizabeth 
by Daniel Dod. The paddle wheels consisted of arms 
arranged to close like a fan. The arms could be de- 
tached and taken in when occasion required. It is said 
that the state-rooms were large and commodious. The 
crew was shipped from New London, Conn., where 
Moses Rogers was born, and the vessel left New York 
March 28, i8ig, for Savannah, which place was reached 
April 6. Between the 14th of April and May 22d she 
made a round trip to Charleston, and on the latter date 
left Savannah for Liverpool, arriving there June 20th. 
On the third of December she sailed for Washington, 
arriving there on the evening of the i6th. In 1820 an 
effort was made to sell the vessel to the Government. 
Failing in this her owners disposed of her by piece- 
meal. The Allaire Iron Works of New York pur- 
chased the engines, and at the great exhibition in New 
York in 1856 the 4oinch cylinder was exhibited along 
with the log-book. As a sailing packet she ran for sev- 
eral years between New York and Savannah, but in 
1822 went to pieces on Long Island shore. 
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Six years later the second steam vessel crossed the 
Atlantic, but it was not an American vessel. Four 
years later the third, built in Canada, arrived in Lon- 
don. The City of Kingston was the fourth steamship 
to cross (1838), followed by the Sirius and Great West- 
ern in the same year. The latter vessels have the dis- 
tinction of having made the first steamship race across 
the Atlantic. The Sirius reached New York a few 
hours ahead of the Great Western — 20 days from Cork. 

Nearly twenty years had elapsed since the first 
successful trip. H. 



